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a rough and ready politician with little or no knowledge of economic
theory, and when in London on more than one occasion he put
his footdn it badly and caused considerable amusement among our
highbrow politicians. But he had a great hold on his own people
and he had a lot of horse sense which enabled him to steer his
country through many difficulties. He had a very astute and able
lieutenant in Joseph Ward, afterwards to succeed him. Ward had
more knowledge of politics and finance, but I doubt if he ever-had
the hold on his people that Seddon had, or was really a better man.

People are apt to judge Dominion statesmen by British standards,
but while we here can select our leaders from over forty millions
of people, and even then don't always succeed too well, New
Zealand, even to-day, has less than two millions to choose from.

When the mother country has been in difficulty, New Zealand's
political leaders, whatever party they belonged to, have always
come to her aid and have done so with skill and judgment. New
Zealand has well been described as the British Commonwealth's
laboratory for social experiment. She was the pioneer in Old
Age Pensions, has a good land system, which would repay studying,
and has done excellent work in co-operative farming, as her butter
and cheese exports bear eloquent testimony. Of course she has
made mistakes, and sometimes has had to pay dearly for them.
It has generally taken the form of over-borrowing, followed by
inflation, which has reacted on her credit abroad. But that is
natural in a young country with great resources but, unlike South
American States, she has been prepared to take advice and put
her house in order when the occasion required it.

Party differences run high, and elections are pretty tough, but
like us in Great Britain, New Zealanders, after the fight is over,
settle down and conform to our British tradition and don't carry
their differences into the smoking-room. One thing is worth
mentioning here. They broadcast their debates over a special
wave-length, and I am told it is generally regarded as a popular
entertainment and well worth listening to.

When I was in New Zealand at the end of the nineteenth century
and the beginning of the twentieth century, transport, of course,
was very much more primitive than it is to-day. The railway
system had not been completed and it was general to go from
Wellington to Auckland by steamer or to go as far as New Plymouth
and take a small ship, which gave one a terrific tossing about. I
don't think I have ever been more uncomfortable at sea than on
that particular journey. Of course there were no motor-cars, and
roads were generally conspicuous by their absence. I remember
a journey I took to Auckland about 1903. I took train to Wan-
ganui, then went by steamer up the Wanganui River (which is by